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Notes 
on Trosly 


Jean Vanier came to the little village of Trosly-Breuil, north-east of Paris, in 1964. 
There he lived with Raphael and Philippe, men who had been wounded in their 
minds and in their spirits when they were young. It was there that he began with 
them a small home for other brothers. It was there that the community of L’Arche 
was begun. 


The Community now has its sister houses in Canada, in India and in France. The 
core of each community is the handicapped; with them are the helpers who have 
dedicated their lives to being brothers and sisters to the adult mentally handicapped 
— they are lay people and come from many religious backgrounds sharing, more or 
less intensely, in the spiritual vision which Vanier himself has. Then there are the 
younger helpers who come for a shorter time, sometimes a summer, sometimes 
longer, to share in the matter-of-fact but highly dedicated adventure. These are 
they who keep ona sense of the wider community of L’Arche. 


And the hallmark of the community is respect: respect for the dignity of those 
whose lives have become so marginal to what others believe to be normal. The 
strange thing, though, is to make the journey to Trosly from Paris by first travelling 
on the Metro at rush hour, crammed solid with the bustling but uncommunicating 
world of the normal, and then, two hours later, to walk quietly down the streets of 
Trosly and be greeted so warmly and sincerely by those who are rejected by that 
society. The strength of that greeting is a sign of the dignity that the brothers of 
Trosly have found in the community of L’Arche. 


The words which follow are Jean Vanier’s — taken from speeches and an interview 
with him. He has also written Eruption to Hope (1971) and Tears of Silence (1970) 
both published by Griffin House, Toronto. 


Photographs: Thibaut. 
Interview: Rex Davis 
and in my deepest being i hear this call 
a sort of whispering 
that life has meaning, but 
in the degree that i find love 
no reasons......no reasons why......only a sort Of......AN ACb...0.. 
an act of faith that i can enter into some vast and powerful movement 


of life and life giving 


Jean Vanier, Tears of Silence 
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Introduction 


Hardly anything needs to be added to what Leo Alting von Geusau has 
written in his article Surveying Communities. Much else in this issue is 
an elaboration on one or other of the types of community he describes. 
Thus, we tell something about the Taizé story; take a look at the Jesus 
Movement; trace the history of kibbutzim in Israel; explore one story of 
community action in the Philippines; hear about people starting a 
commune in Australia; learn something of the philosophy behind the 
Ujamaa villages in Tanzania, and try to get the feeling of a community 
helping the handicapped in France. 


Because it is such a mixture, this issue of RISK underlines the 
importance as well as the complexity of what we loosely call the 
community movement. Talking about the ‘seventies we felt that 
somehow it marked a time for spiritual searching among young people, 
in distinction to the political striving of the ‘sixties. Thus, we began 
planning this issue with the theme ‘new spirituality’. As we collected 
material it became more and more obvious that we needed to settle on 
one aspect of that spiritual renewal. And that aspect was the growth of 
communes and community life. Not that this is new for RISK. In 1969 
we looked at the life of a community in Lausanne as well as touching on 
the style of the Emmaus Community in New York. But in this issue we 
took the opportunity to look a little more thoroughly at many styles of 
community. 


Naturally we wondered if there were any lessons here for those of us 
involved in the ecumenical movement. We were struck by two things 
in particular. If we recall that unity is the catchword one associates 
with ecumenists, then one needs to wonder more at the divisiveness 
which seems to come with some, if not all, communities. Precisely 
because they try to offer an alternative style of life they bring a 
challenge to what is taken as normative by most church people. That 
challenge is one directed at the inherited style of community life of the 
institutional church; a challenge to its traditional structure and to its 
models of hierarchical power. But this should not be surprising. 
Christians in past history and in recent missionary history seem to have 
been a downright nuisance because of their divisiveness — and it may be 


time to look a little more imaginatively at this fact. Certainly, at a time 
when people are scared of ‘polarization’, proud when they avoid 
rocking the boat and conceited with the status quo, then we should 
wonder much more at the creative possibilities of divisions. Perhaps this 
is too easily turned into a positive formula by talking about diversity 
and pluralism in the churches, so let us be fully aware that any plurality 
which has substance will only be achieved when we accept a dose of 
divisiveness strong enough to purge false and fashionable ideas about 
unity. Genuine alternatives will only emerge at some cost. 


Secondly, there seems to be one very quick reward attached to these 
new communities. People looking for a fresh christian identity often 
find, in the pattern of life and type of commitment associated with a 
commune or a political action group or a spiritual community, an 
identity which is far too elusive in the better known congregational 
patterns of church life. This search for an identity through community 
can be exhilarating, but risks, at the end of the day, to be self defeating. 
An identity rooted in isolation can be deadening to the spirit. The 
validity of any new christian community will rest on the extent to 
which it makes and maintains a threatening challenge to the churches. 
So long as any community is a sign of contradiction, a threat of 
division, then it is likely to verify the identity people are seeking 
within it — but this is only insofar as it remains a sign of contradiction 
in solidarity with the Church. If that tension is lost, however, it is 
much more a loss for the institutional churches than it is for the new 
communities. 


Clearly this issue of RISK does not even begin to cover the wide range 
of experiences people are having now in community life. We do hope 
that it shows these communities to be the most vigorous element in 
contemporary church life, whose full effect on the ecumenical 
movement has yet to be felt. 


This is an ido-c survey written by Dr. Leo Alting von Geusau, its secretary general, 
for a conference about contemporary communities held in Rome, November, 1971. 
International Documentation on the Contemporary Church began in 1962 and 
aims to provide source material on many issues concerning the churches. Ido-c is 
now gathering material on new forms of communities, so that if you have material 
please send it to ido-c (via S. Maria dell ‘Anima, 30 (Piano 111) 00186 Roma, Italy) 
and get from them their bibliography on communities. In August, 1972, there will 


be another seminar under the direction of Dr. Alting von Geusau in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. 


Surveying Communities 


Nothing is more difficult than to give a 
world-wide perspective on the phe- 
nomenon of the so-called “‘spontaneous 
communities’. 


The very terminology used for the 
groups which are a part of this 
“community-movement” varies from 
language to language, and seems even 
in part, to refer to different realities. 
The term “‘spontaneous communities” 
comes from the French groupes 
spontanés, and there is not general 
agreement in the English-speaking 
world as to how to render it in English. 


Americans prefer to speak of 
“underground churches’, referring 
mainly to a Roman Catholic phenom- 
enon. There are however, some inter- 
church groups, sometimes called 
“submarine” churches. or free 
churches. 


In Latin America there is a reaction 
against all of these terms. The Latins 
prefer to speak of communidades de 
base, a concept which does not stress 
spontaneity, but hard necessity: that 
of liberation and conscientization. 


But all those more fashionable titles 
do not at all cover the reality of a very 
complex and very widespread phe- 
nomenon of our days: the rediscovery 
of the small, personal-issue centered 
and freely chosen community. We are 
here faced with a cultural phenomenon 
taking place everywhere in today’s 
world as a reaction to the heaviness, 
the anonymity and the inadequacy of 
many traditional structures and in 
general the tendency towards a massive 
lumping together of human society. 


In the developed countries it was this 
kind of reaction which led to the hippy 
movement and the “communes”. 


A Need for Essentials 


In a description by John Brown of the 
Aquarian Research Foundation, six 
reasons are given for the search for 
new communal life by those who feel 
themselves “‘drop outs” from modern 
society: 1) Need for an ambience of 
one’s own choice and one’s own 
creation (housing, food, clothes, space, 
education. 2) Return to essentials (real 
needs, independence from “things”, 
community of goods, fundamental 
ethics in a world-wide perspective). 3) 
Return to the land (away from the 
pollution and congestion of urban 
centres). 4) Return to people. 5) 
Return to self (from alienation). 6) 
Return to realistic, and thus limited, 
social responsibility. 7) Return to an 
authentic education (practical: hand- 
work; physical, self awareness; groups 
awareness; social awareness, cosmic 
awareness). * 


The basic need to come back to 
essentials, and to draw conclusions 
from them, is the essence of all basic 
communities in today’s world. It is 
common to the Scandinavian com- 
munes, the religious communities, the 
underground churches in the USA, the 
Hippy camps, the open houses, the 
conference and the meeting centres, 
the house-parishes, the discussion 
groups, the revolutionary movements 
in Latin America, the priest groups in 
Europe, Latin America and elsewhere. 
The phenomenon of the basic or 
spontaneous group is present every- 
where, but takes shape according to 
the local political, religious, social and 
cultural situation. Consequently it is 
not easy to see at first glance what is 
common to the Emmaus House in 
New York, the Priests for the Third 
World in Buenos Aires, the Sisters of 
the Immaculate Heart in Los Angeles, 
the Woodstock pop festival, la Lettre 


* See J-Doc International, French edition, 
M. 35, Paris. 5 Jan 1971. 


in Paris, a Benedictine community in 


Niymegen, a mixed commune in- 


Aarhus, Denmark. In many cases the 
making of an inventory is very difficult 
because of the enormous differences 
of configuration, aims and objectives, 
consistency and age, life-style, etc., of 
groups and movements. 


A first distinction has perhaps to be 
made between the groups which are 
provoked by a particular event and 
hence are short-lived, and the groups 
who have a long existence. The first 
are purely movement; the latter have 
at least some more pronounced form 
of community, although their life 
might be short. 


Many “spontaneous” groups have a 
short life. Born of unhappiness over 
religious or political structures, in 
some cases the explicit reason for 
their existence has been rather a 
negative one. A good example is shown 
by the many “underground” type of 
groups in the Roman Catholic Church; 
they were not content with the way 
their bishops were implementing the 
decrees of the Vatican Council, 
treating their priests or going about 
ecumenism. As in the Council itself, 
concern of these groups has been the 
liturgy. The need for a more personal, 
real community, freely chosen and 
fully authentic (positive element), was 
often mixed with an element of 
protest against local authority which 
would not allow such a liturgy. Often 
too a reaction against the former, 
petrified liturgy was present (negative 
element). In other cases, ex-priests 
were involved, thus creating the perfect 
image of a “parallel”? church. It is 
what later on has been organized more 
consciously and in a more positive way 
by American organizations like the 
Liturgical Conference, the National 
Association of Laymen and_ the 
Fellowship for a free Ministry. It is 
typical of Anglo-Saxon post-conciliar 
Catholicism. At least in the beginning 


the negative element has been present 
in priest groups campaigning for the 
abolition of compulsory celibacy. 


An Ecumenical Dimension 


Where this generally very refreshing 
and necessary, but purely negative, 
ecclesiastical approach did not develop 
into a more positive relationship and 
interest, touching society and real 
human life, the purely liturgical 
communities died after a short life 
(this has been shown by a recent 
sociological study). But a positive 
development has resulted in many 
cases, giving birth to a much more 
serious type of basic group. This is the 
kind of group not born out of ecclesi- 


_astical protest, but out of the search 


for the sense of the human, the social, 
the religious and the Christian: the 
search for a new message. 


Here two things are happening: 


“overcoming the stage of pure contes- 


tation with church structures, many 
Catholics found themselves at one 
with Christians of other churches or 
even with non-Christians when they 
started to concern themselves with the 
needs of humanity, development, 
racism, the Third World or even when 
they started to investigate the Bible or 
other writings to find an answer to 
questions which the traditional and 
official church failed to solve. The 
second thing happening was _ that 
groups arising on any religious, human, 
social or political focus of interest 
often were thought less important 
from the point of view of the official 
churches. In some cases conflict with 
the churches still exists, as in the case 
of Father Mazzi in Florence, or Father 
Lutte in Rome. This happened also in 
countries where building up a better 

humanity or rediscovering Christianity _ 
automatically brings about a conflict 
with the government or the Church, as 
in Spain and in many countries in 


Latin America. In those countries 
often the immediate conclusion of 
such a discovery is that action has to 
follow, and it immediately poses the 
question of revolution. There the 
conflict situation is more a 
consequence than an a priori of the 
groups in question. 


Viewing all the forms of spontaneous 
groups or core groups or _ basic 
communities in search of and often in 
action for a new message, we see a 
wide panorama, varying from country 
to country. Every aspect of life can be 
involved in the broad spectrum from 
(almost) purely political to (almost) 
purely religious groups. They have 
been crystalizing around clear centres, 
which might vary from a leader, a 
bulletin, a bookshop, a meeting centre, 
a conference house — to simply a 
group of friends who discovered they 
were on the same wave length. 


Sometimes the group coincides with 
an already existent community, parish 
or other organization, coming now to 
a new and shared awareness of life 
around them. 


A study group of Pro Mundi Vita 
(Brussels) preparing a congress in 
Louvain on this whole phenomenon 
in September 1971, and also with 
IDOC in Rome in November 1971, 
came to the conclusion: “what is 
striking in the phenomenon is its 
universality. It is present simultane- 
ously in all countries of the world, in 
Europe as well as Latin America and 
Africa. It is present in secular society 
as well as in the Churches, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant. It presents itself 
in religious institutions, as well as in 
political or ideological systems. It is a 
phenomenon as well of the social 
as of the -cultural, psychological, or 
theological order. Because everything 
here is in full movement, the com- 
munitarian phenomenon has an 
extremely intangible and fluid charac- 
tone 


The Hidden Stream 


This not only makes it difficult for a 
scientific and systematic approach, but 
also poses problems when examples 
are asked for. These groups generally 
do not like to be listed, or inspected 
by prying eyes. They do not like to be 
studied, and often have an anti- 
intellectual attitude. Often they 
represent a reaction to the whole 
post-war movement, which lasted until 
1965 — a utopian and idealistic period. 
This is in addition to the fact that in 
many areas they have to live in a 
clandestine way. Engaged in local, 
personal and existential problems, 
they are not bothering so much about 
communication with others in other 
countries or areas. They reflect 
perfectly a nominalistic, realistic and 
existential tendency, as a reaction to 
the generalizing, internationalizing 
tendencies before 1965. 


Restricting myself to groups which in 
some way or Other are based on the 
Christian faith and have at least as a 
part of their vocation the rediscovery 
of the Christian message, I will try to 
make some main divisions and to draw 
some lines. 


Putting aside the many groups which 
have been based on a purely negative 
(anti-authoritarian) base and which 
have generally had as such a short life 
(because they are as clerical as the 
clericalism they are opposed to), I will 
look to those which show a certain 
consistency and have the following in 
common: rediscovery of the Bible and 
its relevance to, as well as consequences 
for, a small community of faithful 
living in today’s world. 


From this rediscovery, conflicts might 
and often can arise with the insti- 
tutional Church, but rather as a 
consequence than as an a-priori. 


Style and Solidarity 


1. These groups can take the form of 
discussion and study groups (and this 
is often how a group starts), organizing 
conferences, meetings, house-liturgies, 
debate evenings, or simply meeting 
regularly to discuss a given problem to 
study the Bible or other texts. They 
can be centered on a review, a study 
centre, a publishing house — the ex- 
pression and/or the crystalization point 
of the group. 


It is hard to give examples here, since 
so many of these groups, centres, 
bulletins, etc., have come to light in 
the last 5-10 years. Sometimes, as e.g. 
in Holland, this phenomenon has 
existed since the end of the war. 
Sometimes initiated by churches or 
ministers, these groups had as a new 
element a critical and independent 
attitude towards the official churches. 
Consider, e.g. the development of 
Catholic Action in most countries of 
the world. There is also the develop- 
ment of more and more independent 
centres and conference houses. Then 
too there is the phenomenon of 
documentation centres as an expression 
of this independence: CIDOC, IDOC, 
SEDOC, GEDOC, etc. There are 
hundreds of examples of documen- 
tation centres becoming meeting places 
for people searching for like-minded 
enthusiasts, as well as for information 
on new trends and movements. 
Independent renewal reviews and 
bulletins arose by the hundreds, often 
advancing from a situation of de- 
pendence on the churches to inde- 
pendence. Some examples are: Ter 
Elfder Ure, Linie, G 3, de Maand, 
Slant, New Man, Wending, National 
Catholic Reporter, Commonweal, 
New Christian, Fréres du Monde, 
Lettre, Christianisme, Social, Testi- 
monianza, Gallo, Tett, Kritischer 
Katholizismus, Sog-Papier, etc., etc.. 


2. In the list just given some reviews 
are mentioned which are the organs of 


i 


groups which are already, or have 
evolved into, action groups. As said 
before, one of the characteristics of 
the communitarian movement is that 
after 1965 it often arrived at a certain 
anti-intellectualism and a tendency to 
turn to action. For too long discussions 
had been going on and too many 
promises made for a better world; but 
the political as well as the ecclesiastical 
situation seemed not only not to 


_ change, but even to deteriorate. 


At the same time there was the further 
development of Christians realizing 
that the Gospel is not a theology to 
discuss but a message to implement -- 
a commitment to the human reality 
and the history in which we find 
ourselves. 


This discovery was something more 
than the “social doctrine of the 
Church” or the “social gospel’. It was 
like a blind man who one day has his 
sight restored and sees that he has 
been living in an environment of which 
he had not been aware, but to which 
he is nevertheless related, because he 
belongs to it. Thus he begins to move 
into it and to act. This is more 
applicable to the  post-conciliar 
Catholic than to the Protestant. The 
most interesting post-conciliar develop- 
ment has been the effort to get the 
church as a power out of party politics, 
and the new Christian commitment to 
and in politics, but a politics which 
involves the life of the polis, in a 
sense, the rediscovery that politics 
belongs to people, not to politicians. 


Spontaneous groups have been arising 
around every imaginable social and 
political issue of the last decade: 
racism, development, integration, 
peace, colonialism, poverty, ecology, 
birth control, revolution, non-violence, 
conscientious objection, education. We 
could say that these issues are more 
horizontal. But they came from a 
search for a new human message, with 


strong religious and _ ideological 
overtones. “Action” could mean 
anything from protests, manifestations 
and open contestation, to the most 
authentic forms of participation and 
incarnation in a situation of misery. 
In most cases the commitment to 
the social and political spheres of 
human reality was very concrete and 
related to direct human needs or 
problems, created or not resolved or 
even maintained by traditional struc- 
tures, whether of governments, 
churches, political parties or whatever 
else. 


Although “contestation” or protest 
against traditional structures has 
resulted from this rediscovery, there 
was seldom — except in naive or 
marginal instances — contestation for 
the sake of contestation. There were 
often conflicts with the traditional 
structures, but as often as not, or even 
more often, they were provoked by 
the structures themselves, not toler- 
ating criticism of differences of 
opinion, afraid of a change as radical 
as that proposed by the action groups 
and movements. And they came in the 
name of the oppressed, the poor, the 
suffering, the frustrated, the illiterate. 


Many action groups in the churches, 
including the Catholic Church, while 
protesting against or working for 
radical church change, campaigning for 
optional celibacy, new dialogue 
structures, different forms of authori- 
ty, have at a certain point also come to 
more “human” problems; rediscovering 
the Gospel in the light of contemporary 
needs. 


It is difficult to know where to start a 
listing of these groups. Some have 
specific issues as project topics, such 
as the spontaneous movement of peace 
groups in the U.S.A. and Europe; or 
the groups fighting racism and 
colonialism in southern and central 
Africa, the U.S.A., etc., or the socially 


and politically oriented Italian, Spanish 
and Latin American spontaneous 
movements — and here, when you say 
“political”? you say — everything 
important in human life. The same is 
true of development; thousands of 
groups on development have been 
listed by the OECD in France alone. 
This inspired Mr. Boerma, the director 
of FAO, to take “spontaneous groups” 
rather than official agencies into 
consideration in an _ educational 
programme on development. 


Special mention should be given here 
of Latin America, where the coinci- 
dence of the great human needs of the 
poor and the underdeveloped, a 
rediscovery of the Bible, and a 
reinterpretation of Marx created 
perhaps the most revolutionary forms 
of action groups and communidades 
de base. Here we have to make a 
distinction between groups of students, 
intellectuals and priests involved in 
action groups for human development, 
conscientization and liberalization, on 
one hand, and the communidades de 
base, which are precisely the groups 
which on the level of the quarto 
miseria, favelas or shanty towns, are 
gathering the poor and the under- 
developed, creating new communities 
through programmes of _ consci- 
entization (self-alphabetization). 


Some groups of priests which have 
become famous in this context in 
recent years are: the Golconda group 
in Colombia, ONIS in Lima, and the 
Priests for the Third World in 
Argentina. Analogous phenomena in 
Europe are e.g. Isolotto in Florence, 
Prato Rotondo in Rome, Ribadavia 
in Spain. Some groups which progressed 
from religious issues to social issues, 
as mentioned above are the Solidarity 
Priests groups (Echange et Dialogue; 
Septuagint; SOG priests in Germany 
and Switzerland). 
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It is interesting to see how the image 
of the minister has been changing since 
so many priests and pastors have been 
involved, and in many cases given their 
life or freedom for human development 
and justice in the world; they have 
often been the leaders of basic reform 
and revolutionary movements. 


3. Here we see what basic communities 
are: people not only working together 
but also living together. This type of 
new community is perhaps the most 
interesting development in_ the 
“community”-movement and the most 
consistent one. 


In the different types of life 
communities, where people share an 
ideal, searching together for an 
authentic life and a self-coherence 
which they could not find in 
traditional structures, sometimes 
sharing their goods or doing the same 
work, we see not only the critical 
aspects of traditional structures but 
also the image of a new man and a new 
Christian of tomorrow. 


The phenomenon is not without 
precedents. It can be seen at the time 
of the origin of Christianity, in the 
later Middle Ages and at the 
Reformation. It can be seen also in the 
Kolchoses and the Kibutzim (although 
these were strongly organized). We see 
this phenomenon in today’s communes, 
where basic experiments on the sense 
of human life and relations are made. 


Even when they emerge in a specific 
context, “human” and “religious” 
aspects are often hard to distinguish. 
Rediscovery of humanity and searching 
for new humanity are in some way or 
other always interwoven and _ co- 
present, even if with quite different 
accents and motivations. 


Communities with strongly social 
motivations have been mentioned 
above. They are sometimes inspired 
by quasi-Chinese cultural revolutionary 
elements: intellectuals, workers, the 
suppressed and the poor living together 
to come to a joint humanity and a 
common awareness promoting the 
under-developed and reintegrating the 
alienated intellectual, especially the 
priest. The latter becomes no longer 
the one developing the others, but a 
sharer in the same process, in order to 
receive and to give. This is worlds - 
removed from the charity movements 
of the last century, and from the 
pretentious ideas of apostolate many 
Catholics have been brought up with. 
Here again is the Latin American type, 
though also found elsewhere, propa- 
gating itself in some Asian and African 
countries (Zambia, Angola, Mozam- 


- bique, the Philippines, N. Africa). 


At the other end of the spectrum of 


life communities are the religious 
communities, although few probably 
are “purely” religious. In this area 
very interesting phenomena are to be 
noted. 


a) While many religious orders seem 
to be in crisis due to a lack of 
“vocations”, many “spontaneous” 
religious communities are arising in 
different parts of the world. When 
religious orders allow very thorough- 
going (and not just reformistic) 


experimentation, we see people move 


out of monasteries and convents, 
starting to live together with others of 
their choice, settling in ordinary 
houses on farms or elsewhere. 


b) But when the ultimate fundaments 
of religious rules and customs are 
submitted to a severe and revolutionary 
rediscussion, in many cases a rupture 
comes about and we see not only 


individuals but whole groups (in some 
cases, whole religious orders; witness 
the famous case of the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Conception , in Los 
Angeles) move “‘out of the structures” 
and make a new beginning somewhere 
else. This phenomenon is much vaster 
than can be gleaned from the news- 
papers. The late Ann Ryan of San 
Antonio, Texas, started a systematic 
recording of this phenomenon in the 
U.S.A. In France there is the famous 
case of Abbot Bernard from Besret; in 
Cuernavaca it was lLemercier; in 
Belgium the Lorscheid movement is 
affecting the Dominican Order. Most 
cases will probably not be known. 


c) A third type of religious community 
is that which simply starts from the 
beginning with a group of people, 
sometimes married, sometimes not, in 
order to devote their life to meditation 
and prayer, and to some type of work. 
This phenomenon came about first in 
Protestant groups but often became 
ecumenical. Taizé is an example; others 
are some of the Christian Ashrams in 
India; the Berkeley Free Church; the 
Ecumenical Center in Chicago, etc.. 


Being Simply in Movement 


Most Christian life communities are 
emphasizing neither the religious nor 
the social aspect, but are simply in 
movement, often from a more religious 
to a less religious motivation. Examples 
of communities of this mixed type are, 
e.g. the Sjaloom communities; the 
Emmaus House in New York, etc.. 
Members have their own job, but at 
the same time there is a common life 
and a common search for human and 
religious values. The number of such 


groups is amazing. A list has been 
made and published by Max Delespesse, 
Brussels, in Courrier Communautaire. 


The whole movement of the “basic 
groups” and “communities” plays a 
revolutionary role not only in secular 
society but also in the churches. 


In the coming years the basic groups 
are going to change the churches in a 
radical way. When three years ago we 
could say that the movement was 
rather peripheral, we can now see how 
it is entering the very life and heart of 
Christian life. Unfortunately some 
church leaders are not yet aware of 
this. Recently the theological com- 
mission of the Italian episcopal 
conference condemned, as contrary to 
the faith, a book published by IDOC 
entitled “The Other Church in Italy”, 
dealing with “basic groups” in Italy. 
This condemnation shows that the 
bishops do not have the slightest idea 
of what is going on. This can be seen 
as symptomatic of the attitude of 
many institutions -— _ particularly 
religious institutions — towards the 
whole phenomenon. Few are the cases 
where communication and dialogue 
seem possible, although conflict as 
such is diminishing. 


To draw from this the conclusion that 
the phenomenon is fading, receding, 
etc., is not correct. It is only a sign 
that the “Institutional Church” is 
losing more and more importance for 
the basic groups and communities, 
giving birth to a completely new 
system of communication and inter- 
relation, and to new models of 
Christian life. 


This is the only conclusion which can 
be drawn for the moment from a brief 
and general survey. 
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The striking growth of this movement in the past 
eighteen months confuses many people. Albert 
van den Heuvel spent some days living with a 
Jesus People Commune in the United States 
during the summer of 1971. Here he gives an 
analysis of the significance of this movement for 
the ecumenical movement. Albert van den Heuvel 
is Director of Communications with the World 
Council of Churches. 


JESUS PEOPLE 


The fastest-growing pile of clippings on my desk is about the Jesus 
movement. It outdoes race, development, the Roman Catholic Bishop’ 
Synod and even the much-publicized polarisation in the churches. 
Irritating as it may be to most Christians, it would indeed be logical to 
call Jesus Christ Superstar the Man of the Year for 1971. 


The Jesus people are of ecumenical importance, however one interprets 
that word. They are international, travelling from continent to con- 
tinent, sprouting simultaneously in Australia and Austria, Germany and 
Germantown. Like the whole Christian Church they are more numerous 
in the North Atlantic community, but they are not without ambassadors 
and peers in the “‘two-thirds world”’. 


Jesus people do not heed denominational differences; for them the 
people of God are one and undivided. They form a cross-denominational 
community, attracting criticism and praise from people across all the 
confessional lines. They are ecumenical in the sense that they regard 
the unity and-renewal of the people of God as their first platform line. 
Some groups hold a sweeping, though not unprecedented, concept of 
ecumenism simply declaring themselves the only true church; others are 
more cautious, describing their experience as meant for the whole 
church and available to everybody. 


A strong missionary commitment is balanced by an emphasis on liturgy 
and even on the renewal of society. Their concept of mission is modern: 
a bold statement of the Gospel in contemporary language, no emphasis 
on having to join the missionary’s church. Through their care for peers 
they show a deep commitment to what in the international debate is 
called “‘humanisation”. Their celebrations are fiercely indigenous but 
usually rather ‘“‘orthodox” in sacramental forms and use of the Bible. 
The renewal of society comes through the changed individual and not 


by confrontation between their community and the whole of society. 
Here they remind us more of the European Revival Movement (Réveil) 
in the 19th century than of the Social Gospel Movement or the Life 
and Work Movement. But it is all there. 


The Church of the Counter-culture? 


To the outsider they are as confusing as the Church. Among their 
number can be found all the different sectarian forms of belief and 
misuse of the Gospel. Like the Church with its fundamentalists, the 
Jesus people have their “‘gangs’-fanatic communities who fight for an 
unquestioned acceptance and literalistic use of the Bible, neatly dividing 
humanity into two categories: the heaven- and the hell-bound. 


Like the Church they have their Jesus addicts, who have deformed the 
Gospel into an opiate, lulling them into the sleep of eternal bliss, as 
if there were no world or justice to worry about. Such Jesus people are 
recruited from among those who have tried all the other escapisms of 
modern society, from free sex to free drugs, and have now turned to 
religion as the super drug promising an even better trip. 


Like the Church they have Jesus peddlers, who recognise the Gospel as 
another best-selling product. Jesus Christ Superstar is its glamourous 
symbol, and a multi-million-dollar market of kitsch sells anything from 
Jesus watches to Jesus ashtrays. One does not have to be an ardent stu- 
dent of Church history to find historical parallels! 


But like the Church, they also have their genuine adherents, who have 
had the oldest experience of faith: Jesus Christ is working! They have 
found healing, love, hope, faith, freedom, new purpose. That experience 
has made them into rather quiet fishers of other men, testifying to their 
experience in word and deed. They have heard a voice through the 
words of the Bible, discovered that life finds glorious and unexpected 
meaning in the accepted Kingship of God, and begun to find that faith 
is best nourished by letting it become effective in their own lives and 
those of other people in need of help. 


Everything seems to be there, prompting some observers to conclude 
that here is not just another movement but the Church of the counter- 
culture, as pluriform and complex as the Church in the established 
society. They are the “independent”? churches of the North, the 
Pentecostals of the °70’s, the Salvation Army of the third part of the 
20th century. 


Because of this vastness it is not very helpful to ask whether the Jesus 
people are a fad, a missionary movement, a reaction or a revival. It is all 
these things simultaneously. Jesus Christ Superstar may be a fad, the 


dress and hairstyle may be reaction, the language may be genuinely 
missionary and for many good church people’s children it may be 
revival. Even their relation to society — which fills many a liberal 
observer with doubt — is in flux. Now more Jesus people are objecting 
to the war in Vietnam than a few months ago: and the group I visited 
in July of last year had written on the wall: “‘Society is the next 
question’. For the time being they begin where the Church originated, 
with a love ethic which may either take them clear out of our society 
or explode it. 


It would be amazing if they were stronger than the Gospel, forcing it 
into something which durably bolsters up nothing but their own ideas. 
Sooner or later the Gospel will be stronger than they. At that moment 
they will either reject it or let it put them back into the midst of life. 
If the counter-culture is here to stay, adding one more level to our 
social fabric, the Jesus people may be their Church; if the counter-cul- 
ture passes, after enriching and correcting the social structures in which 
we live, the Jesus people will find their place among the sects and 
churches the culture produces. 


Reaction of the Churches 


Until now the churches have been sitting outside watching. Many 
Christian leaders have praised them without ever thinking of joining 
them; others have condemned them knowing nothing more than the 
press reports. In short, the reaction is typical for the established 
religious community. 


Yet, in these comments one hears a good deal of nostalgia. Many church 
people secretly dream of this type of Christian community, where all 
goods are shared, salvation is personally experienced, the gifts of the 
Spirit seem available and both the distinctiveness of the faith and its 
availability for all are neatly wed. 


Just as the whole counter-culture appeals to any-one who feels trapped 
in the complexity of the structure, so the Jesus people make a strong 
appeal to the hidden desires and the guilt feelings of many Christians. 


Like most new movements, the Jesus people are not so much a threat 
to the established churches as an accusation. The very fact that the 
Jesus people never dream of entering a “‘mainline sanctuary”’ — even if 
they would be welcome — reminds congregations of their own class and 
culture determination. In recent literature the charge has been repeated 
almost too often: the churches are bourgeois. The Jesus people make 
the point by their absence. 


It is amusing to see that many Christians try to avoid the judgement by 
counter-attacking the Jesus people saying: they have no social ethic! 
they are naive! they are arrogant! they are fundamentalist! they are 
not genuine! One of my friends in the movement subtly responded: 
why do church people always draw their own portrait when they 
criticise others? 


Some churches are now freeing people “‘to work with the Jesus 
movement’’. I would be impressed if the churches would facilitate the 
best of these groups a bit more. Many need minimal housing, a place to 
work from and some of them want professional help either from social 
scientists or theologians. They certainly don’t want money, because 
poverty is the first of their vows, chastity the second. 


They in fact present us once again with the request for more pluriform 
structures in the churches. It is no good mixing Jesus people with our 
ordinary congregations. What is needed is recognition, acceptance and 
critique: the elements of a true friendship or, to use fashionable 
language, of true dialogue. 


The Local Level Is Important 


As always in the Christian Church, the local level is the most important. 
Only where Christians actually live can the forms of Christian discipline 
be discovered. Only there does mission find its true form, celebration 
become commitment and faith discipline action. 


The phenomenon of the Jesus people is therefore first of all a challenge 
to local churches. Here contacts have to be made so that established 
forms and new experiences can enrich and correct each other. The 
Jesus people contact each other on the level of “‘charismata’’ (gifts of 
the Spirit), that is they learn from each other how their service can be 
done better and their experience made known. Would it not be possible 
for a number of local churches to try “‘experiments of dialogue’? Even 
a show of interest could be enriching for all. 


The Jesus people are one of the many spontaneous Christian movements 
we know about these days. One has only to mention the Youth Council 
of the ecumenical community in Taizé or “the African independent 
churches” or the thousands of ecumenical action groups springing up 
around the world. The relation between local congregations and action 
groups is not very clear. Attempts at increased understanding would 
benefit the Chruch at large as well. 


On national and international church levels we wouid do well to go 
slow. Already much harm has been done by evaluations and critiques 
not based on actual experience, by lumping together the green and the 
ripe fruits. The Jesus people I stayed with for a few days were more 
hostile to the churches than they intended as a reaction to the way they 
were written up and judged by the far-away establishment. 


The ecumenical movement, when faced with such a spontaneous 
outbreak of commitment, is better advised to verify its own obedience 
than to judge others. Even more irritating are Christians who patronise 
and try to colonise these people. 


I came across an article recently which tried to show that the Jesus 
people were the long-awaited repudiation of the liberal movement in 
the churches. My answer is a quote from a member of a Jesus-group 
who said: “I come from a good Christian family and I have tried it all. 
The liberals taught me about society and the conservatives about 
doctrine. But until now nobody had shown me the liberation and the 
joy of the Gospel. That I may be able to show to them’’. 
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a. 


Founded about 1154 in Palestine, the 
Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
claims a spiritual link with hermits who 
settled on Mount Carmel in earlier times 
and a connexion with Elijah and the 
“sons of the Prophets’’. However, the 
Carmelite sisters were founded later in 
1452 in the region of present day 
Holland. 


A life of contemplation is the main 
aim of the community, but missionary 
work and the study of theology is also 
undertaken. The nuns concentrate on a 
life of prayer and intercession. The 
enclosed communities are cut off as 
much as possible from the society 
around them and the sisters follow 

a strict rule, which was restored towards 
the end of the 16th century. They 
abstain from meat and fast for !ong 
periods. 


Communities focussing their life on 
spiritual development have naturally 
produced a number of mystics. The 
most famous include St. Theresa of 
Jesus, St. John of the Cross and 

St. Theresa of Lisieux. At a time when 
many are trying to recover something 
of mysticism, be it through Zen, Yoga 
or other ways of meditation, it is good 
mystic tradition which is still kept alive. 


These pictures recod some moments 

in the profession of Sister Veronica of 
the Cross. Coming to offer herself to 
this strict way of life and seeking 
acceptance into the community, she 
surrenders symbols of another way of 
life as some of her hair is cut and she 
puts on the habit of a Carmelite nun 
and, lastly, is greeted by her new family. 


As Sister Veronica comes to enter her 
cell of joy we listen to a question put 
to her by the Prioress and the reply 
she gave: 


My sister, what do you ask? 

To try your way of life and, when you 
judge me ready, to follow Christ as a 
member of your family. 


Photographs: Victor Lamont. 


Denham Grierson, now Associate Director 
of the Department of Christian Education of 
the Methodist Church in the Conference of 
Victoria and Tasmania, in Australia, was a 
tutor for some time with the Community 
for Urban Encounter in Chicago and is the 
author of Young People in Communal 
Living, Westminster Books, U.S.A. 


Lets Make a Commune 


Imagine a large sun-filled room. Approximately fifteen young people in 
their late teens and early twenties are seated on the floor amongst 
cushions and ash trays. The house they occupy is a disused Presbyterian 
Manse in Melbourne, and they are beginning a commune venture 
together. In many ways they are typical of ““Community” dwellers in 
major cities throughout the Western world, that is, if any group of 
young people is typical of any other but their own group. 


Exploring together their reasons for joining the commune, the first 
speaker, wearing a conspicuously bright red shirt, explains, “I am 
trying to get a greater understanding of myself which cannot be 
developed at home. I’m trying to find out where I am and where I’m 
going.” He goes on, “You have to make it in the city, you can’t run 
away from it.” 


Fixing his gaze on his cigarette another member of the group speaks 
with conviction, “I don’t want to opt out. I want to be involved in 
something real.’’ The conversation spells out the disenchantment these 
people have found in suburban living. “‘Life,”’ says one, “Shas to be more 
than eating, sleeping, living comfortably in the suburbs.’ Another 
speaker ~bursts in, “What I’m doing has no excitement. I want a 
commitment to some direction which I lack now. And I get it from 
these people. It’s more than words. It’s vibrations! ”’ 


A solidly built figure heaves himself up to a sitting position. “It’s a 
response that we seek. Being something in everything you do. It’s a 
whole attitude to living.” 


The sense of sharing important thoughts creeps over the group. An 
attractive blonde girl in the corner responds to the question “What do 
you hope from this experience? ” “To be more creative. I feel pretty 
dead, negative, right now but anyone can be creative. You just need to 
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be in the right atmosphere for it to come out.’ Another offers, “I 
hope, out of this experience, for a greater sensitivity to other people.” 
A serious minded girl says, “‘I need a courage to keep going for myself, 
and to give others the sense that they are a worthwhile person to me.” 
Another member of the group concludes, ““At the moment life is a 
come all at once, but we are sensing the pattern.”’ 


These young people, at the beginning of an adventure in communal 
living, are attempting in their own way to break the sounds of silence. 
There are many pit-falls and traps that may yet bring about the 
destruction of this venture, but with care and attention they may arrive 
at the destination of another community dweller who wrote at the end 
of her time in a Chicago community: ““This community of trust and 
growth holds all the meaning I see in life. Community is home. We have 
experienced the very inside of life.” 


There is widespread interest at the present time in such experiments in 
communal living all gathered under the general term ‘commune’. To 
attempt a universal definition is almost impossible because each group 
is its own definition. The unifying focus of such groups is easier to 
isolate. It is the search for ““ccommunity”’. Whatever the variables, this 
constant remains. Our present concern is with the young who seek to 
find intimacy amongst their fellows, and to find it, if they can, within 
the metropolis. 


The City is No Man’s Land 


The city dominates the consciousness of modern man. It is a domination 
that for some is benign, for others disastrous. Generally the urban 
dweller is more adequately housed, clothed, fed and educated than at 
any other time in history. But for its benefits the city exacts its price. 


Part of that price is the destruction of a sense of community. A heavy 
frost seems to have fallen on natural human conviviality. In our complex 
technical society it is the absence of a warm sense of community that 
creates the special kind of hell only lonely people know. For many the 
lack of an identifiable social group in the city is tragic. Numbered 
among them are an increasing percentage of the young who feel they 
are strangers in a strange land. They do not belong. This is no place for 
them. They have no name but confusion. 


The Search for Community 
Theodore Roszak in his book The Making of a Counter Culture observes 


that ‘““Youth culture is grounded in an intensive examination of the 
Self, of the buried wealth of personal consciousness.”’ 
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Against the background of a de-personalized environment the young are 
seeking desperately to know and to find themselves. Out of this 
interplay between the external scene and the internal need has emerged 
a widespread interest in communal living as various in styles and 
intentions as the people who seek to establish the communes are 
different. As the impersonality of the social environment increases the 
search for community becomes more critical. It is a matter of public 
health as well as a profound individual need. That is why young people 
are forming intentional communities. They are aware existentially of 
the lack of a sustaining communal experience within the fragmented 
structures of the modern city. 


Some have fled the city. Most want to understand the city and to live 
and act creatively in it. Their question is, ““How can one really live in 
the impersonal city’s mechanical jungle?’ Their answer, “Only by 
meeting the deep hunger for human contact and warmth in communal 
exPericdce,- 


New Life for Old 


What the commune offers is a primary group of concerned people who 
meet to celebrate the joys of life; people who know as a daily reality 
the security of a closely knit circle of friends and acquaintances. It was 
Martin Buber’s contention that the task of community is ““To make the 
crowd no longer a crowd.” In communes that I have seen operating 
successfully the city is no longer a lonely crowd. 


Commune dwellers are people seeking the human qualities of life within 
the concrete canyons of the city. They are attempting to transform 
the conditions of disintegration, to recover a sense of being loved and 
wanted in the very centre of the urban vacuum. They want to bring to 
life that reconciliation is available to all men in Jesus Christ. It is a 
reconciliation of man to himself and to his world. 


One way of grasping the essence of the communal venture is to view 
developmentally what may occur as the commune grows to maturity. 


1. The first phase of communal living tends to be dominated by the 
need to survive. First, this expresses itself in relation to external 
pressures, such as dealing with issues of rent and finances, negotiating 
peaceful co-existence, organizing viable patterns of work distribution 
for eating, cleaning, emptying the garbage. The internal problems are 
more complex. Strangers, (and we are all strangers to one another at 
the beginning no matter how well we think we know each other) find 
one another threatening. There are many different kinds of threats, 
some of them are nameless, others are easily understood. Basic 
acceptance and trust must develop before the commune moves on. 
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2. The second phase of community building involves a sense of place. 
The warm “space” of the commune becomes home, precious, absorbing, 
supporting. A sense of being somewhere develops, a recognition of 
belonging, a celebrative style of being-with emerges. Confidence grows 
that suitable human habitats can be shaped by a new culture out of the 
barrenness of urban concrete. Reinforced by the concern and affection 
of a group of people, commune members become open to new 
possibilities. A third phase in communal experience begins. 


3. This third phase involves a heightened awareness of Time. The 
question *“‘What shall I do with my time? ”’ becomes important. Time, 
after all, is the ultimate investment. Commune members begin to 
evolve an aggressive intentionality about their own lives and the life of 
the city. They know that change is possible. They have a measure of 
understanding about the politics of intimacy. They have worked 
through the lonely wastes of alienation and displacement into the 
freedom of responsible action. Resident in them is the faith that they 
can make a difference. They begin to act out that faith and enter into 
the making history of their time. In the process they have become, 
each in his own unique way, “‘a man for others.” 


“We Have Met the Enemy and it is Ourselves” 


Some questions can be raised about the ubiquitious appeal of communal 
living in its current manifestations. Communal living projects are as old 
as time and in every age men have sought to create a wholeness in social 
contact. In the present movement there are new possibilities for modern 
man in the growing diversity of technopolis. But the failure of many 
communal groups is this lack of historical perspective. They tend to 
operate with the conceit that they are the first human beings to think 
of the idea, and to be blind to the dangers inherent in their proud 
disregard of social realities. 


The power of the demonic is not absent from such experiments. What 
begins as a grasping after truth and beauty can end broken and 
defeated in a drug-induced haze of confusion. Words like ‘‘Peace”’ and 
‘““Love” are easy to come by. When one actually finds peace and love 
dwelling within a group of people one has found a rare treasure as 
countless failures in communal living testify. 


Particularly, where the spirit of a commune is negative and reactionary, 
it is difficult to discern new images of the Self emerging. Some young 
people have found a kind of identity in communal living which knows 
itself only as defined against the ““Enemy” without. They have not 
learned from their experience the theological insight of Walt Kelly’s 
Pogo. “We have met the enemy and it is ourselves.” 
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‘Wholeness’ in the sense that the Church uses the word is not bought 
cheaply or bought at all. The hard road to that kind of health passes 
through the heights and depths of repentance, reconciliation, reparation. 
These are words that are rarely, if ever, used in communal living. But 
unless the realities of growth that they symbolize occur, no communal 
venture can ultimately survive. 


When people live so closely together they have to come to terms with 
the causes of alienation. And alienation is not removed simply because 
people live together, geographically, in the same house. It must be 
painstakingly overcome through the slow growth of trust and sensitivity. 


The commune can become either a reality test, to bring one to oneself, 
or another fantasy fun palace, whose influence is transitory and whose 
end is greater disillusionment. Ambiguity in every human activity is 
inescapable. 


The hope held out for communal ventures, however, is that, despite the 
risks involved, successful communes exist and are initiating centres of 
fresh possibilities; they are bearers of the promise of new things. Not 
only for those who live within, but for those who touch its warmth, 
and from that touch of life seek again to grasp a creative way of being 
in the world. 


A Word of the Spirit to the Churches 


The circumstances of our time have thrown up the phenomenon of 
intentional communal groups among the young. Opinions will remain 
divided about the motives, the purposes, the achievements, the final 
end of the movement. Such questioning needs to be undertaken with 
great seriousness. But the current moving us to consider fresh ways of 
being human together cannot be denied. It has about it something of an 
inescapable imperative. 


Carried along in its sweep are most of those issues, the avoidance of 
which will bring about our corporate destruction. In addition 
“Community” in its deepest sense is what the Church is about. It is 
about a quality of life whose way is sacrificial and transforming, that in 
its expression embraces all men, not in abstract but in situ, as brothers. 


With the help of the young we may be closer to grasping what 
Bonhoeffer meant when he wrote about “Christ taking form in a band 
of men.” Perhaps to turn again to the creation of a truly human 
community is today’s word from the Spirit to a self-alienated, luke- 
warm Church. 
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These are the Swahili words for ““Freedom and Socialism’’. They also provide the 
title for a collection of President Julius Nyerere’s speeches and writings from 1965- 
1967 when, in Tanzania, this essay in African socialism was being shaped. Here we 
have collected three different pieces in order to give an impression of Ujamaa. The 
first is philosophical, being a statement by President Nyerere on African Socialism. 
The second are some drawings of Ujamaa life by Sister Mary Lou Rose. The third is 
a series of comparative statements from the book of Ujamaa and the Bible, selected 
and (the former) translated from Swahili by Charles Giambrone C.S.Sp. 


European socialism was born of the Agrarian Revolution and the Industrial 
Revolution which followed it. The former created the “landed” and the ‘‘landless”’ 
classes in society; the latter produced the modern capitalist and the industrial 
proletariat. 


These two revolutions planted the seeds of conflict within society, and not only was 
European socialism born of that conflict, but its apostles sanctified the conflict 
itself into a philosophy. Civil war was no longer looked upon as something evil, or 
something unfortunate, but as something good and necessary. As prayer is to 
Christianity or to Islam, so civil war (which they call ‘“class war’’) is to the European 
version of socialism — a means inseparable from the end. Each becomes the basis of 
a whole way of life. The European socialist cannot think of his socialism without its 
father — capitalism! 


Brought up in tribal socialism, | must say | find this contradiction quite intolerable. 
It gives capitalism a philosophical status which capitalism neither claims nor 
deserves. For it virtually says, ‘’Without capitalism and the conflict which capitalism 
creates within society, there can be no socialism! *’ This glorification of capitalism 
by the doctrinaire European socialists, | repeat, | find intolerable. 


African socialism, on the other hand, did not have the ‘’benefit’’ of the Agrarian 
Revolution or the Industrial Revolution. It did not start from the existence of 
conflicting ‘classes’ in society. Indeed | doubt if the equivalent for the word 
“class’’ exists in any indigenous African language; for language describes the ideas 
of those who speak it, and the idea of “class’’, or “‘caste’’ was non-existent in 
African society. 


The foundation, and the objective, of African socialism is the extended family. 
The true African socialist does not look on one class of men as his brethren and 
another as his natural enemies. He does not form an alliance with the “brethren” 
for the extermination of the ‘‘non-brethren”’. He rather regards all men as his 
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brethren — as members of his ever extending family. That is why the first article of 
TANU’s creed is: ‘‘Binadamu wote ni ndugu uangu, na Africa ni moja.”’ If this had 
been originally put in English, it could have been: ’’I believe in Human Brotherhood 
and the Unity of Africa.” 


“Ujamaa’’ then, or ‘‘Familyhood’’, describes our socialism. It is opposed to 
capitalism, which seeks to build a happy society on the basis of the exploitation of 
man by man; and it is equally opposed to doctrinaire socialism which seeks to build 
its happy society on a philosophy of inevitable conflict between man and man. 


We, in Africa, have no more need of being “converted” to socialism than we have of 
being “’taught’’ democracy. Both are rooted in our own past — in the traditional 
society which produced us. Modern African socialism can draw from its traditional 
heritage the recognition of ‘’society” as an extension of the basic family unit. But it 
can no longer confine the idea of the social family within the limits of the tribe, 
nor, indeed, of the nation. For no true African socialist can look at a line drawn on 
a map and say, ‘The people on this side of that line are my brothers, but those who 
happen to live on the other side of it can have no claim on me”; every individual on 
this continent is his brother. 


It was in the struggle to break the grip of colonialism that we learnt the need for 
unity. We came to recognize that the same socialist attitude of mind which, in the 
tribal days, gave to every individual the security that comes of belonging to a 
widely extended family, must be preserved within the still wider society of the 
nation. But we should not stop there. Our recognition of the family to which we all 
belong must be extended yet further — beyond the tribe, the community, the 
nation, or even the continent — to embrace the whole society of mankind. This is 
the only logical conclusion for true socialism. 


from: Julius K. Nyerere, Ujamaa — The Basis of African Socialism, April 1962 


A village meeting. In an 
UJ AMAA village women 
participate as well as men. 
In an ordinary village only 
the men participate, 


.. all things in common 


They met constantly to hear the apostles teach, and to 
share the common life, to break bread, and to pray. 
(NEB Acts 2: 42) 


The important thing for us is the extent to which we succeed 
in preventing the exploitation of one man by another, and in 
spreading the concept of working together co-operatively for 
the common good instead of competitively for individual 
private gain. 

(Book of Ujamaa p. 102) 


All whose faith had drawn them together held every thing 
in.common: they would sell their property and pos- 
sessions and make a general distribution as the need of 
each required. 

(NEB Acts 2: 44, 45) 


Ujamaa, however, is not simply a matter of methods of 
production. They are part, but not all of it. The essence of 
Ujamaa is the practical acceptance of human equality. That 
is to say, every man’s equal claim to a decent life before any 
individual has a surplus above his needs; his equal right to 
participate in government; and his equal responsibility to 
work and to contribute to society to the limit of his ability. 
(Book of Ujamaa p. 103) 


With one mind they kept up their daily attendance at 
the temple, and, breaking bread in private houses, 
shared their meals with unaffected joy, as they praised 
God and enjoyed the favour of the whole people. 

(NEB Acts 2: 46,47) 


While the first principle of the Ujamaa unit related to persons, 
the second related to property. It was that all the basic goods 
were held in common, and shared among all members of the 
unit. There was an acceptance that whatever one person had 
in the way of basic necessities, they all had: no one could go 
hungry while others hoarded food, and no one could be 
denied shelter if others had space to spare. 
(Book of Ujamaa p. 107) 
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Village water supply. The first and most 
urgent need is water. Most UJAMAA 
villages provide this first. 
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.. they all rejoice together 


But God has combined the various parts of the body, 
giving special honour to the humbler parts, so that 
there might be no sense of division in the body, but 
that all its organs might feel the same concern for one 
another. 

(NEB I Cor 12: 24,25) 


Ujamaa is an attitude of mind. In an Ujamaa society it is the 
Ujamaa attitude of mind, and not the rigid adherence to a 
standard political pattern, which is needed to ensure that the 
people care for each other’s welfare. 

(Book of Ujamaa, p. 1) 


If one organ suffers, they all suffer together, if one 
flourishes, they all rejoice together. 
(NEB 1 Cor 12: 26) 


In a tribal society, the individuals or the families within a 
tribe were rich or poor according to whether the whole tribe 
was rich or poor. If the tribe prospered, all the members of the 
tribe shared its prosperity. 

(Book of Ujamaa, p. 19) 


Quite the contrary: those organs of the body which seem 
to be more frail than others are indispensible, and those 
parts of the body which we regard as less honourable are 
treated with special honour. To our unseemly parts is 
given a more than ordinary seemliness, whereas our 
seemly parts need no adorning. But God has combined 
the various parts of the body, giving special honour to 
the humber parts...... 
(NEB, 1 Cor 12: 22,24) 


There are bound to be certain groups which, by virtue of the 
market value of their particular industry’s products, will 
contribute more to the nation’s income than others. But the 
others may actually be producing goods or services which are 
of equal, or greater, intrinsic value although they do not 
happen to command such a high artificial value. For example, 
the food produced by the peasant farmer is of greater social 
value than the diamonds mined at Mwadai. 
(Book of Ujamaa, pp 9-10) 
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For indeed we were all brought into one body by 
baptism, in the one Spirit, whether we are Jews or 
Greeks, whether slave or free men, and that one Holy 
Spirit was poured out for all of us to drink. 

(NEB 1 Cor 12: 13) 


Our recognition of the family to which we all belong must be 
extended yet further — beyond the tribe, the community, the 
nation, or even the continent — to embrace the whole society 
of mankind. This is the only logical conclusion for true 


socialism, that is, Ujamaa. 


(Book of Ujamaa, p. 12) 


There was a rich man whose land yielded heavy craps. 
He debated with himself: “‘What am I to do? I have not 
the space to store my produce. This is what I will do,”’ 
said he: “T will pull down my store houses and build 
them bigger. I will collect in them all my corn and other 
goods, and then say to myself, ‘Man, you have plenty of 
good things laid by, enough for many years: take life 
easy, eat, drink, and enjoy yourself.’”’ But God said to 
him, “You fool, this very night you must surrender 
your life; you have made your money — who will get 
it now?” That is how it is with the man who amasses 
wealth for himself and remains a pauper in the sight of 
God. 
(NEB, Luke 12: 17-21) 


Acquisitiveness for the purpose of gaining power and prestige 
is unsocialist. In an acquisitive society wealth tends to corrupt 
those who possess it. It tends to breed in them a desire to 
live more comfortably than their fellows, to dress better, and 
in every way to outdo them. They begin to feel they must 
climb as far above their neighbour as they can. The visible 
contrast between their own comfort and the comparative 
discomfort of the rest of society becomes almost essential to 
the enjoyment of their wealth, and this sets off the spiral of 
personal competition which is then anti-social. For when a 
society is so organized that it cares about its individuals, then, 
provided he is willing to work, no individual within that 
society should worry about what will happen to him tomorrow 
if he does not hoard wealth today. Society itself should look 
after him, or his widow, or his orphans. 
(Book of Ujamaa, p.3) 
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The Kibbutzim 
of Israel 1) venuae raz 


At any time when the discussion turns to communities, 
there is bound to be some reference to the “’kibbutz’”’ 
movement. Usually not well informed and mostly vague, 
such talk nevertheless is firm in one thing: that is the 
recognition that the ‘‘kibbutz’’ movement has done 
something significant in the way of community life. 
Here Yehuda Paz, herself a member of the ‘’Kibbutzim 
Kissufim’” gives an account of the movement. Miss Paz 
first prepared a longer paper on the occasion of the 
conference on ’“’New Forms of Communities” in Rome, 
November, 1971. 


The first kibbutz (plural: kibbutzim) was founded in 1909 and today 
this voluntary, communal movement numbers over 90,000 people in 
234 settlements spread throughout Israel. Kibbutzim range in population 
from 100 to 2,000, with 500 being an approximate average. While 
constituting under 4 per cent of Israel’s population they are clearly 
central to its life and to the development of its ethos. 


In economic terms the kibbutzim produce some 12 per cent of the 
national product, including over 40 per cent of the agriculture and 
8 per cent of the industry. Utilization of modern and scientific 
techniques has enabled the kibbutz to pioneer the settlement and the 
reconquest of semi-arid, swampy, eroded and otherwise neglected land. 
Kibbutz industry in such diverse fields as metals, wood-work, plastics, 
electronics, food processing and many others, has succeeded in reaching 
the highest level of productivity in the country. 


In political life about 15 per cent of the members of parliament, and 
20 per cent of the cabinet ministers are from kibbutzim as are the 
Secretary General of the General Federation of Labour (Histadrut) and 
leading members of government departments, of the Labour Movement, 
the Zionist Movement and the Jewish Agency. Similarly kibbutzim play 
‘a.central role in defending our country — firstly by settling remote and 
outlying border areas, and secondly by their many-times-more-than- 
proportional share of the officers’ corps and of the volunteer units in 
the Israel Defence Forces. Of all the Israeli casualties in the 6 Day War, 
more than 25 per cent came from kibbutzim. The large book-publishing 
houses, the many weekly, monthly and quarterly publications, the 
orchestras, choral groups, dramatic circles, adult education institutions 
and sport groups organized by the kibbutz movement on a local, 
regional and national level are all central to Israel’s cultural development, 
as are the holiday and ceremonial observances combining traditional 
and modern elements which have developed in the kibbutz. 
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This then is not an escapist or utopian community, but one which has 
served as pioneer in the life and development of the country. One can 
fully understand the kibbutz only if one grasps the dialectic interaction 
between the ideological and the pragmatic in its life. Inspired by ideals 
of social justice and communal development, of creative and constructive 
labour, of national Jewish rebirth and liberation and of Socialist- 
Zionism, the kibbutz also is a pragmatically successful form of social 
organization, able to meet the challenges of development in a backward 
country, of absorption of new immigrants and their transformation 
into productive farmers and workers, of defence against armed attack, 
and of Jewish cultural and spiritual renaissance — including the revival 
of the Hebrew language. Ideological and structural flexibility and 
openness have enabled the kibbutz to retain its fundamental values and 
forms and yet to grow, change and develop as an integral part of a 
dynamic society. The commune in Israel has not been a minor local 
curiosity — it is the point of our thrust into the future. 


The kibbutz is a communal society and is so recognized formally in 
Israeli law. All property is owned in common by the community. This 
includes all production and consuption goods — machines, buildings, 
equipment, land and so forth. Material goods are distributed to members 
on a basis of equality tempered in cases of greater need (for reasons of 
health, age, etc.). The kibbutz maintains a complete range of services, 
supplying everything from housing and furniture through clothing and 
shoes to personal supplies and confectionery. Vacations (even trips 
abroad for a few members each year), wedding celebrations and 
honeymoon trips are arranged. Financial aid is provided for dependents 
outside the kibbutz (parents of members of kibbutzim may come to live 
at the kibbutz when they so desire — even if they are able to contribute 
only slightly or not at all in terms of work). All these goods and services 
are supplied by the institutions of the kibbutz at a level commensurate 
with the community’s economic ability and its members’ decisions as to 
priorities. Communal kitchens and dining halls, tailoring, laundry, 
clothing and shoe repair services exist in all kibbutzim. Cultural 
amenities such as libraries, record collections, lecture series, adult 
education programmes, newspapers and magazines, cinema, musical, 
theatrical performances, sports activities are provided for members 
individually and collectively — and sometimes on a regional basis by a 
group of kibbutzim. A small sum of money is allocated to each member 
for personal use on visits or vacations away from the kibbutz. The 
kibbutz undertakes full responsibility for the support of members in 
time of need — illness or old age. In general, as economic success has 
made possible significant improvements in living standards, arrangements 
have been made to enable greater scope for individual tastes and 
preferences. The methods of distribution and the structures which offer 
the widest social security all aim at maximizing social equality, mutual 
aid and responsibility and the realization of the principle — “‘from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need’”’. 
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The kibbutz is a democratic society. its basic unit is the weekly general 
meeting of all the members, which decides on policy, elects officers and 
acts as the overall directive body of the community. Affairs of the 
community are conducted by committees — the principal one being the 
secretariat whose membership includes the general secretary, the 
production manager, the treasurer, the work-organizer and the chairmen 
of key committees. 


About half of the members will be serving, at any given time, on one or 
more committees, and all elected officers serve on a rotating basis 
(every one to three years); but office-holders may be recalled from 
office at any time by the general meeting. The most important 
committees are those dealing with economic and financial planning, 
education, culture, personal problems of members, work distribution 
and organization, housing and health. 


Candidates for membership are generally accepted after a year’s 
probationary period, and members transfer property (if any), other 
than purely personal possessions, to the kibbutz. Membership is 
voluntary — no one need subscribe any payment to become a member, 
and any member may freely leave the kibbutz at any time, if he so 
decides. On leaving he is given his personal effects and a cash grant 
whose size depends on length of kibbutz membership, age and size of 
family. 


Constructive, productive, personal labour is a fundamental element of 
our life. All forms of labour are regarded as equal, and as the kibbutz 
grows it develops more varied outlets for special talents and abilities. 
Most people find more or less permanent jobs, but work mobility is 
possible and is relatively frequent over long periods of time. Certain 
relatively unattractive jobs are rotated. The rapid growth of some 
branches and their technical complexity has resulted in the appearance 
of a small amount of hired outside labour in the kibbutz, especially in 
industry. We hope to overcome this by growing in numbers, by utilizing 
additional modern techniques and by increasing efficiency. Some 
members work outside of their kibbutz for various periods of time — in 
regional enterprises and in cities — when the nature of their work calls 
for such arrangements. 


What makes a kibbutz member respected and valued by his comrades? 
Clearly personal abilities and characteristics play a role; but, funda- 
mentally, social regard stems from the individual’s work effort and 
concern (even more than actual achievement); his devotion to the ideals 
of the kibbutz as expressed by his life example (more than precept); his 
concern for the development of the society and willingness to give of 
his time, thought and effort to further it; his relation to and care for his 
fellow members; and his identification with the normative goals of the 
community. 
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The educational structure of the kibbutz is build around children’s 
houses, in which, from infancy, children sleep, play, eat and later 
study — and above all form a community with its own dynamic and 
life. Children generally move from infant-groups of four or five into 
kindergartens of 20 children at the age of three, at the age of six to the 
first grade of school, and from the ninth grade on to a regional high 
school. All kibbutz children receive 12 years of schooling, and the goal 
of up to 15 years of education for those capable and desirous of post- 
high school academic or vocational study has been adopted by the 
kibbutz movement. 


The parent-child relationship is warm and close in kibbutzim. Mothers 
visit children frequently during the day, and both parents spend several 
work-free hours each day with the children in the after-noon — and 
most of the Sabbath and holiday free time too. The peergroup support, 
informal and close teacher-pupil relationship, community of youth, 
normative framework and participation in the life and labour of the 
kibbutz from an early age all seem to combine into a successful and 
innovative educational system, whose strictly “‘learning’’ achievements — 
which have improved markedly over the years — are not inferior to 
those of the best schools in Israel. More than 75 per cent of kibbutz 
children choose to remain as members when they reach adulthood (the 
decision is individual and voluntary in each case) — and closely knit 
multi-generational (2nd, 3rd and even 4th generation) extended families 
are a familiar aspect of kibbutz life. 
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The kibbutzim are united in national federations, at present four in 
number. While the small religious kibbutz movement (5 per cent of all 
kibbutzim) is, in belief and ideology, a very special group, the differences 
in approach and structure of the three major moveinents, once highly 
central and significant, are now much less marked. The Union of 
Kibbutz Federations — the overall body which loosely unites the 
federations and coordinates their activities may well be the precursor of 
a unified movement. The national federations offer financial assistance 
to kibbutzim, from international loan funds and by negotiation with 
government and financial institutions. They provide advisory services in 
almost all fields — economics, culture, planning, education, security. 
Through them are organized the youth movements in Israel and abroad, 
which train new reserves for the kibbutzim. There exist central 
marketing, purchasing, transport and construction institutions which 
serve all the kibbutzim. The federations jointly have organized a 
complex of higher educational institutions including a network of 
community colleges, Israel’s largest teacher training institute, university 
level training in agronomy, economic management and general hu- 
manities, and central research institutes. It is through the federations 
that the political and ideological life of the kibbutzim flows. They 
“draft”? personnel from the kibbutzim for their activities and for 
service in government or labour movement work. The federations are 
governed by bodies (a convention or council) elected periodically by 
the members of the various kibbutzim. 


Here then is a communal, value-oriented social structure whose 
viability, moral worth and significance within the broader society of 
Israel is almost universally recognized. The three generations of kibbutz 
members have built for themselves a way of life of idealism, significance 
and moral worth, and have been central in the development of the 
Jewish national home. They provide empirical proof that this kind of 
social organization can succeed, practically as well as theoretically. 
While not free from a multitude of problems both internal and external, 
while not yet a mass movement even on the Israeli scene, while showing 
strains and stresses of growth and change, still the kibbutz can 
legitimately claim to be — as Martin Buber said — “‘the utopia which has 
not failed’. 
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These two stories come from members of ZOTO (Zone One Tondo Organization). 
This is a community organization in Manila which uses the methods of Saul 
Alinsky of the United States, giving them an Asian character. The Organization 
links together something like forty smaller community groups in a new and 
effective coalition for power; there are choral and teenage groups, parent-teacher’s 
associations, women’s and vendors clubs and so on. The Philippine Ecumenical 
Committee for Community Organization (PECCO) is the body that provides 
training for many people in situations such as that of ZOTO. Linked with this is the 
work of the Urban and Industrial Mission Unit of the Philippine Council of 
Churches. There are many many Tondo stories. Here are two, from Sister Victricia 
S.Sp.S. and Father Fernando Yusingo, C.SS.R., both of the Philippines. The Tondo 
story shows what is possible when participation is seen as more than living in a 
commune, but building a community. 


Interviews by Ian Fraser: photographs by John Taylor. 


Sister Victricia: Let me tell about 
the Nawasa occupation. Nawasa Is a 
2 hectare parcel of land which has 
been set aside by the government 
for public housing. The people 
wanted to negotiate with the 
government, but there seemed to 
be no response from the other side. 
So the people decided to occupy 
the land to force the government 
to negotiate with them. They 
decided to put up their little 
shanties and stay there till they 
got the chance for negotiations. 
But when September 26 came the 
people went to the compound, 
entered it, but did not put up the 
houses, shanties, that they had 
planned to put up. The organizers 
confronted them and asked them 
why the plans were not being 
carried out. The people said they 
would decide what they'll do next. 
Obviously, they were hesitant 
because of the great number of 
policemen who were present in the 
area. 


So the people decided to meet and 
the staffers gave them a deadline 
by which time they should make a 
decision: that was supposed to be 
I1 o'clock. And so the leaders 
huddled together to discuss what 
they were to do next. They talked 
for more than an hour, but by 11 
o clock were not able to come up 
with a decision, and so the staffers 
or organizers-in-training, walked 
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out. Not on the people, actually, 
not on the organization, but 

on this particular inability to come 
up with a decision. 


I came on the scene shortly after 
noon, and the president, Mrs. 
Hereira, told me of what had 
happened: of the walk-out of the 
staffers. I couldn’t exactly gather 
what was the reason for the walk- 
out until Mr. Miguel Alvarez, the 
Executive Vice President came to 
me to tell me what he thought was 
the reason. The staffers were 
disappointed because plans were 
not carried out; and when the © 
people were asked to make their 
decision they were not able to 
come up with it by the time agreed 
upon. 


My first reaction was really to get 
upset about this decision of the 
staffers to walk out, however, I 
didn’t share my disappointment 
with the people. I told them just as 
they have to meet, so the staffers 
had to come together and meet. 
Then Mr. Alvorez gave a very 
significant statement. He said, but 
those staffers should realize that 
we are making decisions which will 
affect our lives and we want to 
make these decisions ourselves. 
This is a very important decision 
and we need time to think about it. 
Then, another leader came to the 
scene, without having heard what 
was said before he also commented 
on the walk-out of the staffers, 
then he told me: we value the 
staffers and we know they are a 
great help to us, but one thing they 
should never forget, we are to make 
the decisions for ourselves, They 
can help us, guide us, and yet, 
when it comes to decisions which 
affect our lives, we are to have the 
say. 


_ Hearing all this, I was indeed very 
happy that a walk-out had taken 
place. Had it not, this conviction 

on the part of the people would not 
have been so clear, and we on our 
part would never have realized, 
perhaps, that they have come up to 
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a point where they can stand to 
make their own decisions: that 
they have in their own hands the 
power to shape their future. 


Father Yusinga: J am now in Tondo, 
and I have been here since August, 
training in community organization. 
Tama trainee with ZOTO, where 
there is a population of about 
15,000 families spread over 8 
hectares, mostly in slums as 
squatters. 


We are trying to build up organi- 
zations for “‘people’s power’. 
People can effect changes in their 
situation and find solutions to their 
problems by themselves; allowing 
for some help from organizers such 
as myself, who help bring people 

to awareness; opening out for them 
alternatives; helping map out tactics 
and actions, being, in a sense, holy 
agitators. But all of this aims at 
bringing people to a sense of their 
Own power. 


To be concrete, take this situation. 
In Tondo there are houses and 
families living far from electrical 
poles and facilities — so wiring gets 
stretched through houses. The 
people who live near the power 
have light and then sell it to others — 
but at 4 times the proper rates of 
the Manila Electric Company. So 
about 34 families were organized 
around this problem — and in 
discussion they saw they had to 
take the step to free themselves 
from this exploitation — so first 
they went to the electrical company 
to get connexions. Whole series of 
steps had to be taken — with many 
meetings and many offices. The 
main discovery is that they find 
they can do something — enter 
offices with carpets; meet the 
bureaucracy and see its corruption. 
As they got nearer the victory they 
gained confidence. Now they have 
cheap electric light, but at the 
same time they are “‘lights”’ to 
others in struggling to free 
themselves. Hope gives confidence, 
and experience gives hope. These 
small beginnings will lead to bigger 
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plans and wider achievements. It is 
the start of a process. 


There can be risks, because the 
exposure can be an experience of 
failure. Then one has to turn the 
failure into a first step towards 
SUCCESS. 


Next Monday we intend to see the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Manila. So 
far the people have neither seen 
him or met him except when the 
Pope came to the Philippines. 
Monday is the first anniversary of 
the Pope’s coming to the Tondo — 
so we have decided we shall go. to 
the Cardinal and see him — and 
make this a celebration of the Pope’s 
visit, and remind the Cardinal that 
he should do something about the 
people of Tondo — or, the Church 
should do something about the 
conditions we live in. 


Now, so far, the reaction of the 
Cardinal has been negative. But, at 
2 o'clock we will be there. The 
thing is, if the Cardinal does not see 
them, what will be the reaction of 
the people? Their leaders want to 
stay there till the Cardinal comes to 
see them; or, if the Cardinal sends 


his auxiliary bishop to meet them 
and then agrees to their request — a 
grant of 24,000 pesos to set up an 
office to process land titles for the 
land they are squatting on — if that 
happens how will they react? 


Will they accept it and go home 
happy, or still insist on seeing the 
cardinal? If they accept it, then 
they have not grown, if they insist 
on seeing the Cardinal, then they 
bring home this message. That they 
are people and they want to be 
treated as people. The issue is 
whether they will be treated as 
persons, or will they be treated in 
a bureaucratic way. 


For us here in the Philippines we 
try to help our own people by 
making them aware: by talking, 
listening, questioning, pushing them 
on to a realisation, an awareness of 
the conditions: giving them hope by 
showing the different ways of 
action, by turning on the process 
by which they can free themselves. 


But yet to the organizer the 
ultimate chance lies with the people 
themselves when they act, evaluate 
and find hope. 
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a caravan 
community 


Why, in Easter 1971, were 7,000 young people at Taizé? Why, in Easter 1972, will 
as many again gather at this little village in the Burgundian hills, to see a great 
concrete church disembowelled to let them share again in a celebration of meeting, 
worship and decision? All this is part of the Concile des Jeunes announced at 
Easter, 1970, and prepared for during the ‘sixties. It is part of anew movement in 
community with a recognition of the hidden church. It is part of an adventure for 
which the Taizé brothers provide a focus and a fortress. The Taizé community is a 
religious community of the Reformed Church now strengthened in an ecumenical 
way by the presence of brothers from other churches as well as other smaller 
communities living alongside them and sharing many aspects of their life with them, 
It is a renaissance within Protestantism of an older form of religious community. 


These notes are provided by Emmanuelle, who was present at Easter, 1971, and 
translated from French by the W.C.C. translation section. The photographs come 
from CIRIC. | 


The idea of a ‘’Concile des Jeunes’ was 
born out of frustration; the standstill in 
ecumenism; the failure of the social 
revolution, particularly clear after May 
1968 in France; the growing dissatisfaction 
of young people with the existing 
structures. And in Easter, 1970, it was 
simply announced — a pilgrimage in the 
desert of disenchantment, but a pilgrimage 
of hope. 
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Once begun, this pilgrimage soon revealed 
the hidden subterranean movement of 
the church, with many people still living 
the festival of the Risen Christ and 
sharing the good news with as many 
people as possible. But while Taiz6é may 
symbolize the public adventure which 
the ‘’Concile des Jeunes” will be, some of 
us wonder more and more if the interior 
adventure is not drawing us closer to a 
time of ‘’clandestinity’’ — where we will 
be led to a life lived incognito, always 
choosing the poor means, always seeking 
solidarity with the oppressed and 
powerless, 


For during our days together we have 
been shattered by the realization of how 
big are the discrepancies between us. It 
has been brought home to the young 
people of the rich countries (and mostly 
“christian’’ countries) how this is their 
commitment on man’s behalf, and on 
behalf of justice. Young people from 
Latin America told us: “In our countries 
young people are politically committed 
in a struggle in which they face torture 
and death constantly. The intolerable 
situation in which we find ourselves 

has its roots in the condition of tutelage 
which your developed countries 
maintained and supported in our 
countries, particularly by injustice in 
commerce and in the distribution of 
wealth, plunging two thirds of mankind 
into sub-human conditions and making 
them an easy prey to tyrannies of every 
kind. Have you so abandoned human 
responsibility, the responsibility which 
makes a man choose what he will be, as 
to refuse even a political commitment 
which, where you live, would entail no 
more than relatively tolerable trials? ’’ 


At a time when many Christians still 
think of the Christian faith purely in 
terms of its spiritual and individual 
dimensions, the Taizé community com- 
mitted itself to a way of life in which 
the living of the faith is inseparably 
connected with concrete commitment 
to the service of men. Brother Roger 
puts it this way: ‘’Never Christ without 
men. Christ brings us into fellowship 
with one another and so you already 
have the Church. He is indeed in us, but 
there is also the way in which He is 
distinct from us. Christ has his own 
distinctive existence.”’ It is this other 
element which finds expression in the 
practice of the community in its regular 
offices, to which so many hundreds 
come throughout the year, and by which 
the community turns towards God. 


Together with the Easter assembly, when 
the views of so many people can be 
expressed and find an audience of many 
thousands, there is also the time for 
departure and a great dispersal. The 
young people return to their homes to 
prepare for the Council. Deliberately, no 
precise plans were drawn up for the 
“‘Concile des Jeunes.’’ This lack of 
precision gives a challenge, it is a 
vacuum to be filled by us young people. 
And this perhaps accounts more than 
anything else for the attraction Taizé 
holds for young people. Complete 
confidence is shown towards them, a 
respect for them as persons, and for 
their aspirations: they discover a 
completely untouched area where they 
can express themselves, and create 
something. 


On this pre-conciliar journey small cells 
have sprung up spontaneously within the 
hidden subterranean movement of the 
church, buried within the life of mankind, 
incognito, and in a non-institutionalized 
form; tiny points of provisional com- 
munion where a few young people, day 
by day and within their daily commit- 
ments, seek to live out the festival 

always offered them by the Risen Christ. 


Some cells are based on Taizé itself, 
and, from there, journey for weeks or 
months, taking this news to all and 
listening and trying to gather as many 
intuitions as possible. The problem of 
the Church and of justice are central 
concerns: there are many who think less 
time must be spent on discussing the 
problems of the church, since these will 
be solved once we turn more creatively 
towards the world and spend more time 
working at a commitment to justice, 
peace and unity. These cells travel now 
in East Africa, in North America, in 
Latin America, in Australia and in many 
parts of Europe; they are incognito, yet 
known. The intuitions they gather will 
be the focal point for the Easter festival 
in 1972 at Taizé, 


The long march begun at Easter 1970 
continues. The journeys multiply. There | 
are now young people, some few, some 
many, over every continent who are 
devoting their energies to following the 
Risen Christ, joining with others in the 
poverty and with limited resources in the 
task of building societies which are more 
just and more human, societies in which 
once more the liberation achieved by 
Christ will assume concrete form and 
meaning. 


Christ is Risen indeed! 
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